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Foreword 


The two addresses printed as the January, 1924, Bulletin 
of the State Normal School for Women at Fredericksburg, Va., 
were delivered by the President of this institution at the 
November, 1923, State Teachers’ Association Conference, Rich- 
mond, Va. The address on “The Needs of Virginia’s Rural 
Schools” was delivered under the auspices of the Co-operative 
Education Association of Virginia, and the address on “Teacher 
Training and Professional Ethics Among Teachers” was de- 
livered at the general meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 

These addresses are printed at the request of a number of 
Virginia teachers and with the hope that they may prove inter- 
esting and helpful to other teachers in the State and to young 
women now in high school who contemplate preparing for the 
teaching profession. 


A. B. Chandler, Jr., 

President. 


Entered as second-class matter April 12, 1915, at the Post Office at 
Fredericksburg, Va., under the Act of Aug. 24, 1912. 

Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in 
Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized July 18, 1918. 
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The Needs of Virginia’s Rural Schools 


This is too broad a subject for comprehensive treatment 
in the brief time we have. Any one of the major needs forms 
quite enough material for a single address. 

In general terms the great need is to regard education as 
an evolutionary process for training in citizenship all the youth 
of the State; to consider the State as the educational unit; to 
provide equality of educational opportunity for all its children, 
whether they live in urban or rural communities. 

Equalization of educational opportunity does not mean 
identical educational materials or processes, since the develop- 
ment of the latent powers of the children of the State into kinetic 
forces of independent, self-reliant and productive citizenship 
depends upon the varied experiences and environmental atmo- 
sphere of many differentiated groups. These experiences and 
living circumstances must form the basis of education. But, 
though the kind of education and the educational processes may 
differ with various groups, I hold that the amount of education, 
the suitableness of education, the fullness of education belong 
as an inherent right to every rural child in Virginia just as truly 
as to every urban child. What is more, the State is recreant to 
its greatest trust, unless it provides with equal completeness 
for the education of all its children wherever they may live 
within its confines, and irrespective of its comparative cost. 

We have stated that the outstanding need of Virginia's 
rural schools is equality of educational opportunity. This state- 
ment clearly assumes that such equality is not now provided; 
but yet, my friends, a casual survey of the development of the 
rural schools in Virginia in the last half dozen years discloses 
the heartening fact that Virginia lawmakers, under the spur 
of the irresistible logic of educational leaders and the rank and 
file in our public school system, have recognized the justice of 
the doctrine of equalization, and accordingly significantly for- 
ward steps have been taken toward the consummation of this 
ideal. 

In order to realize our ideals for the education of the rural 
youth of Virginia I may list the outstanding changes or develop- 
ments needed in our present educational lay-out. 
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(a) Division superintendents who have majored in admin- 
istration and supervision and possess high executive ability. 

( b ) Professionally trained teachers for all rural schools. 

(c) The consolidation of the elementary schools. 

(cl) Standardization of one, two and three teacher schools, 
where consolidation is impracticable. 

(e) Instructional supervision for every county and district. 
(/) An adequate health program for every rural school in 
Virginia. 

(g) Social, moral and ethical training. 

( h ) Standardization of high schools according to the plan 
of the State Board of Education under either the Junior or the 
Senior H. S. classification. 

(£) Co-ordination and co-operation of the citizenship of 
every rural community that all the people may understand, ap- 
preciate and help to put over a progressive school program. 

Permit me to recite the case of Spotsylvania County as 
typical of other counties in the State which have recently made 
significant educational advancement due to the application of 
these basic principles. 

Spotsylvania County — Six Years’ Growth. 

1. High School growth in number of schools and number of 
students. 

The number of high schools has grown from two doing 
two years of high school work to six schools, four doing four 
years of work, and two doing three years of work. 

The number of students doing high school work in the 
county has increased from twenty to two hundred and twenty- 
five or more. 

2. Number of graduates for Normals and other institutions of 

higher learning. 

Six years ago there were no graduates for Normals or other 
schools; last year we graduated twenty-one; this year we will 
graduate about thirty. 

3. Number of consolidated elementary schools. 

Six years ago there was only one consolidated school in the 
county; this year we have fifteen consolidated schools. 

4. Number of standardized schools six years ago and now. 

Six years ago there were no standardized schools in the 
county; this year we will have twelve at least. 
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Grades of certificates. 

Six Years Ago. 

Noio. 

Local Permits 

2 

None 

Second Grade 

16 

None 

First Grade 

33 

15 

Elementary 

None 

20 

Normal 

None 

13 

Collegiate 

None 

5 

Special 

None 
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6. Average attendance. 

The enrollment has increased about ten per cent and the 
attendance about thirteen per cent within the six-year period. 

7. Community Leagues. 

The number of active leagues have doubled in this time and 
are raising about three times as much money, while many of 
these do not send in their annual reports to headquarters. 

8. School property. 

The value of school property and equipment has about 
trebled in six years. 

9. Nearly two months has been added to school term during the 

the past six years. 

There are other indicia of an efficient system of rural 
schools, but most, if not all the rest, may be ranged under these 
major heads. And I believe that these criteria may be taken 
together as a measure of efficiency of a rural school or a group 
of rural schools. I think you will find on surveying the school 
system of the .various rural divisions in Virginia that those 
systems are efficient to the extent to which they measure up to 
the standards here set forth. 

I wish we had time to analyze each of these major prerequi- 
sites for efficiency in the rural schools. Such analysis would 
convince us, I think, that without them the rural schools cannot 
function in the life needs of rural children and properly prepare 
them in citizenship. We shall take the time, however, to explain 
more fully the meaning of several of these fundamentals and 
their bearing upon the work of the rural schools. I select for 
brief analysis Professional Training for Teachers, Professional 
Training for Superintendents, Rural School Supervision, Social, 
Moral and Ethical Training, and Citizen-Co-operation. 


1. “As is the teacher, so is the school,” is a truism of tre- 
mendous significance. There are teachers and teachers. The 
teacher with little academic preparation and no professional 
training can by no possibility project a useful teaching program. 
She has no teaching objectives. She has no vision. She has no 
high ethical standard. She has no initiative. She is a time 
server for pay and is a positive detriment to the cause of edu- 
cation and to the teaching profession. Professional training, on 
the other hand, means insight into subject matter and method, 
child psychology, community needs, health programs, citizen- 
ship-training, patriotism, ethical standards and professional 
relationships, vision, initiative, optimism, a spirit of co-operaton, 
enthusiasm — in fact, all elements needed to put over under- 
standing^ a complete child-training program designed to de- 
velop self-reliant, happy citizens. 

2. Again, the administrative, advisory and supervisory func- 
tions of the Division Superintendent are so important that it 
seems the standard set for their professional equipment can 
hardly be too high. The quality of work done in a rural school 
system will not rise above the professional standards required 
by the Division Superintendent. These standards cannot rise 
above the vision of the administrative head of the system. I 
bring no indictment against the professional equipment of the 
Division Superintendents in Virginia. In fact, I am convinced 
that significant forward steps have been taken in recent years 
by the State Board in setting up higher minimum academic and 
professional requirements as an eligibility standard for Division 
Superintendents. We should see to it that all Superintendents 
fully meet the eligibility requirements and that these require- 
ments be raised even higher as soon as sufficient funds are 
available to secure as educational leaders in the several divisions 
men or women of the widest possible training in school adminis- 
tration and supervision, and who possess, withal, the personality, 
energy, enthusiasm and tact required to put across the progres- 
sive rural school program we all desire. 

3. Many teachers, especially those with meager professional 
training, miss the idea altogether of instructional supervision. 
Their misunderstanding of the intended objectives creates a feel- 
ing of indifference or hostility to supervision. They think of 
the supervisor as one designed to check up their delinquencies, 
to criticise, to report on — in short, to act as a sort of educational 
truant officer and policeman to embarrass and hamper the free- 
dom and initiative of the teacher. Such a view is far from the 
work or the attitude of the instructional supervisor and of the 
administrative authorities that incorporate supervision into the 
educational system. And I feel sure that wherever it can be 
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established that a supervisor is attempting to carry out her 
work on any such false idea of her functions, the appointive 
authority will quickly call a halt, or relieve her from the position, 
since her presence can be only a source of constant friction and 
irritation. But I have no knowledge of any rural supervisor 
with such an attitude. It is rather the supervisor's duty to work 
for the co-operation and co-ordination of the teachers, to unify 
and standardize the teaching programs, to hold conferences with 
teaching groups and individual teachers, to make constructive 
suggestions, to ascertain the needs of the schools from academic, 
social, and health standpoints, to foster school spirit, to secure 
community co-operation, and to do whatever else in and for the 
schools and the teachers may promote a larger and better and 
fuller class-room and school and inter-school and community 
program. 

4. In pointed contrast to our former conception of education 
it is now not only the belief, but the general practice of all out- 
standing educational leaders and executives in the Teacher- 
Training institutions of America, in the Church Colleges, and 
to a fuller extent than heretofore in the Educational Institutions 
of other types, to feel the responsibility for the social, moral and 
ethical training of the youth committed to their charge. Social 
ideals and practices in this State, due largely to good roads, the 
automobile, the telephone, and moving pictures, have undergone 
marked changes within the past decade. Country life is, or no 
longer need be a barren, unsocial and isolated life. The im- 
provements now available for the farm home and the social 
contacts provided under the leadership of the rural school and 
the rural church as social centers, make country life more tol- 
erable, inspirational and satisfying than at any other period in 
our social evolution. This, to my mind, is a hopeful sign. The 
migration of many of our best boys and girls from the country- 
sides to the congested centers of population, without the social 
guidance of parents and teachers, where so many fall victims to 
the subtle temptations of the great white way, and instead of 
becoming contributing citizens to the life of the Commonwealth 
prove charges upon its bounty, is one of the most disturbing 
problems in our social regeneration. The country-sides form 
the very backbone of our civilization. Nearly every industrial, 
economic, and religious leader in the crowded cities has at some 
time had a definite touch with rural life. The socialization, 
therefore, of country life along high ethical and moral lines 
constitutes one of the most important problems in education. 
The moral integrity of this nation depends more than anything 
else upon the establishment in our youth of high ethical values 
and keen moral discrimination in great crises that will inevi- 
tably arise. It is the business, therefore, of all higher institu- 
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tions of learning to train their students through theoretical and 
experimental sociology into an understanding and appreciation 
of the rural social problems in order that they in turn may set 
high standards in the communities in which they shall be the 
leaders. 

5. I have purposely left citizen-co-operation for the last, 
and I assure you it is by no means the least. It certainly fits 
most fully into the spirit of this particular meeting and is the 
basis of all the great work during the years by the Co-operative 
Educational Association in upbuilding the waste places of Vir- 
ginia through the rural school. 

Organization and co-operation are the master words of 
modern civilization. Through them the Eastern Shore Produce 
Exchange handles 75 per cent of the agricultural output of 
Accomac and Northampton counties, adding annually millions of 
wealth to the citizens of that favored section. Through them 
apples, peanuts, tobacco and other products in Virginia are being 
marketed by co-operative associations on a basis of greater fair- 
ness and profit to the producers. Through them the great 
masters in industry have evolved systems of production and 
distribution of steel, oil, coal, automobiles, farming impliments 
and many other major and minor products and thus build up 
gigantic, centralized industries which excite the envy or 
challenge the admiration of the world. Only the consuming 
group lags behind in a knowledge or appreciation of the value 
of organization and co-operation, or else lacks the trained 
leadership necessary to evolve a program of co-ordinated 
interests. Through them the allied armies, under the single 
command of Marshal Foch, won the World War, and, let us hope, 
saved civilization and established world freedom forever. 
Through them the teaching profession in Virginia has risen to 
become an organized force of great power and influence in this 
Commonwealth. 

To organize the citizens of every school community in rural 
Virginia; to acquaint them with the local school, economic and 
social needs; to enlist their interest; to arouse their enthusiasm; 
to secure their co-operation with the trained teachers and under 
their leadership to help meet these needs — should be one of the 
chief concerns of every forward-looking teacher, because only 
through such organized co-operation can the school hope to 
function fully in the life of the community it is designed to 
serve, and to make its expected contribution to the enlargement 
and renement of human society. 
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I may say in conclusion that the chief aim of education is 
not subjective but objective. It is to fit for citizenship and 
service. The people of that state are happiest who are deter- 
mined to make the largest contributions while they yet live to 
the alleviation of the sufferings and the correction of the errors 
of their fellow-men. Small and poor indeed is the untrained 
mind with none but an introspective vision which plans all the 
while for its own enjoyment, thinking or caring little for the 
enjoyment of its neighbor. 
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Teacher-Training and Professional 
Ethics Among Teachers 


A vital relationship exists between teacher-training and 
professional ethics among teachers. Our topic, therefore, could 
just as appropriately read “The Relationship Between Teacher- 
Training and Professional Ethics Among Teachers,” or better 
still, perhaps, “Teacher-Training as a Basis of Professional 
Ethics Among Teachers,” because the training of the teacher is, 
beyond doubt, the most potent single factor determining her 
ethical relationships, attitudes, and practices. The average citi- 
zen is prone to subscribe to the doctrine that good teachers are 
born, not made. At least he fails to give proper emphasis to the 
training processes which may overcome fully or measurably the 
natural handicaps with which too many enter the teaching pro- 
fession and which, without training, constitute an insuperable 
bar to high and successful service. Teachers may be born and 
not made, but the trouble is they are not born fast enough. Some 
orators may be born, not made ; yet the awkward Demosthenes, 
through assiduous, self-imposed training, developed the greatest 
persuasive eloquence of his time, swaying the Athenian multi- 
tudes by the power of his impassioned and irresistible logic. 

The untrained teacher can have little knowledge of the 
nature and value of professional ethics among those of his cult, 
much less hope to make any contribution to the elevation of 
ethical standards and the consequent betterment of his own 
relationship in the profession or of the profession itself or of 
that society of which he is a part. This statement is axiomatic. 

* It needs no proof save our observation of workers in the teaching 
profession everywhere. The untrained have no fixed professional 
objectives and do not sense the meaning of a high code of ethical 
practices. 

On the other hand, teachers with professional training — 
adequate training — training which prepares in subject matter, 
in method, in social attitudes ; which inspires a love for children ; 
which recognizes patriotism; which unfolds the national, state, 
and local problems education is designed to solve; which recog- 
nizes education as an evolutionary process for the discovery 
and development of the latent talents and powers of every 
child of the Commonwealth to the highest point of which each 
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is capable, to the end that each, in his own field of endeavor, 
may become the largest possible contributing factor in upbuild- 
ing our civilization ; which includes an adequate health program 
for every child ; which teaches that true culture is found as well 
on the farm and in the workshop as in books; which includes 
the principles of mutuality, co-ordination, and co-operation, 
without which no advancing civilization may be realized; and 
which insists that in this high profession the great objective 
shall be “Service above self” — knowing that “he profits most 
who serves best.” Such training as this is a safe guarantee of 
the highest professional ethics and of significant accomplishment 
in the field of education. 

In the light of these elements of training, let us suggest a 
Teacher's Creed and a Code of Ethics for those who would be 
most and do most in our profession, using them as a means of 
evaluating our own attitudes and accomplishments. 

I submit the following Teacher's Creed : 

I believe in a high standard for myself as a teacher. 

I believe that the professional training of teachers is the 
only safe guarantee of educational progress and improved 
citizenship. 

I hate hypocrisy and ignorance and believe them the great- 
est enemies of honest endeavor and worth-while results. 

I believe that teachers should be paid in proportion to their 
professional training, experience in teaching, personality, and 
.social attitudes. 

I recognize teaching as an ethical and altruistic profession 
and am convinced that a part of its reward is in the joy of 
service and the satisfaction arising from duty fully performed. 

I realize my responsibility as an officer of Virginia, ap- 
pointed to train its future citizens, and pledge myself to serve 
with gushing good faith in discharging the functions of my 
office. 

I desire to possess ail the necessary tools of my profession, 
knowing that I can do little without them. 

I recognize the necessity for a knowledge of subject matter 
and method; of exhibiting wholesome social attitudes in my 
work and play; of understanding the psychology of growing 
children; of believing in them; of loving them; of understanding 
their mental processes, their tastes and talents, their aversions 
and prejudices; of sensing their potential value as citizens in 
the making. 

I believe in health education as the foundation of all mental, 
social, and spiritual uplifts. 

I believe in the play instinct of children, and in the value 
of its guidance, direction and stimulation as a part of the edu- 
cative process. 
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I believe that true culture is a certain refined efficiency in 
any line of endeavor, whether it be mental or physical, and its 
measure is the degree of efficiency with which a task is 
performed. 

I believe in the co-operation of all educational forces and 
factors. I believe it my duty and I esteem it my privilege to 
collaborate with every other teacher and school official in every 
educational problem with which either is concerned. 

I believe in democracy in education and in democracy of 
education, and consider the imposition of autocratic authority, 
based upon power or authority alone, subversive of the ideals of 
citizenship-training needed in this “land of the free and home 
of the brave.” 

I believe in definiteness and system and organization in all 
school enterprises. 

I believe that selfishness has no place in my profession and 
that service should be the fullest and greatest word in the 
vocabulary of the teacher. 

I cannot define in exact words the term “Professional 
Ethics,” but somehow I feel that if I live by the creed here out- 
lined I shall possess and exemplify it in a high degree. 

Code of Ethics for Teachers. 

Based upon these observations and beliefs, I submit the 
following tentative outline of a code of ethics for Virginia teach- 
ers. In doing so I am following rather closely, though not 
quoting, a somewhat similar outline for Louisiana teachers, 
suggested by Dr. C. H. Bean, Professor of Psychology in Louisi- 
ana State University, and published in the November, 1923, 
issue of the Journal of the Louisiana Teachers' Association. 

A. Teacher* s Attitude Toward Students. 

1. It is - the teacher’s duty to aid school boards and super- 
intendents to induce all the children of all the people to take 
advantage of the educational facilities offered by the State. 

2. The teacher should similarly aid in placing educational 
facilities within the reach of every child. 

3. The teacher should stimulate boys and girls to remain 
in elementary and high school to graduation and then to attend 
Normal schools and other institutions of higher learning. 

4. Investigation concerning the character or honesty of a 
student should be conducted privately and tactfully. 

5. Teachers should never form exclusive friendships with 
students. 

6. Teachers should not criticise the shortcomings of stu- 
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dents, with other students, either individually or in groups. 

7. Disposition, environment, temperament should be taken 
into consideration in determining the methods of treatment of 
children. 

B. Teacher's Attitude Toward Parents . 

1. Teachers should see the parents' viewpoint and maintain 
a tactful and sympathetic attitude toward them. 

2. Teachers should be slow to criticise the limitations or 
peculiarities of parents. 

3. Teacher should revognize the parent as a co-worker in 
the training of the child and should welcome visits from parents 
and conferences with them. Frictions result from lack of mutual 
understandings. 

C. Teachers' Attitude Toward Themselves . 

1. The teacher is not justified in shifting his rightful re- 
sponsibility to another. 

2. Teachers, from superintendent to first grade, in all mat- 
ters of right, should support one another, since the schools exist 
for the education of the children and not to give people jobs. It 
is safe to follow the Golden Rule. 

3. No criticism of our co-workers or predecessors should be 
indulged in save that of a sympathetic and constructive 
character. 

4. It is highly unethical and unprofessional for teachers to 
harbor spite or jealousy or ill-will toward one another. 

D. Teachers' Attitude Toward the Profession . 

1. The teacher owes it to his profession to make steady 
professional growth year by year. 

2. It is the teacher's professional duty to attend punctually 
and regularly to all obligations assumed. 

3. Cordiality, co-operation, and sincerity should mark all 
relations between teachers of various ranks. 

4. The appointive and supervisory groups should withhold 
from the public unfavorable information and opinions of the 
qualities and attainments of teachers while under contract. 

5. Teachers should transact business through proper chan- 
nels. They should avoid going over the heads of their immediate 
official superiors. 

6. Teachers should be a part of the school community and 
take an active interest in its life. 

7. It is hurtful to the schools and the cause of education 
for teachers to take an active interest in political controversies; 
on the other hand, it is the duty of the teacher to study social, 
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economic, and political issues and to exercise the right of suf- 
frage ; and it is a commendable ambition for a teacher to aspire 
to public office of an educational character. 

8. Promotions and advancements in salary should be based 
on merit alone. 

9. A teacher should not seek to secure a specific position 
until or unless a vacancy is to be created. 

10. It is unethical to secure an offer elsewhere to be used 
solely for the purpose of securing an increase in the present 
position. 

11. The relative salaries should be based upon professional 
training, experience, personality, and social attitudes. 

12. It is the duty of professionally trained teachers to en- 
courage and help teachers of small training to secure those 
professional advantages which they enjoy. 

13. The teacher should observe the terms of her contract. 
The contract should be fair and equitable alike to the employing 
board and to the teacher. It is highly unethical for a teacher 
to “jump” her contract. After accepting a position, a teacher 
should stick to her bargain unless duly released by the employing 
board on the presentation of her changed situation. Such board 
should release a teacher if (a) it is clearly to her professional 
advantage to accept the second position, and (b) if the board 
can acceptably fill the vacancy. 

14. The teaching profession should look with disfavor upon 
such teachers’ agencies as encourage teachers to break their con- 
tracts, that recommend unqualified teachers, that advise teach- 
ers to apply for positions not known to be vacant. 

15. A superintendent or board should not employ a teacher 
already employed in another division without the knowledge and 
consent of the other superintendent or board, and the other 
superintendent or board should readily consent to such transfer 
if manifestly to the professional interests of the teacher. 

16. Every teacher is entitled to know his professional record, 
whether favorable or otherwise ; and is also, at the proper time, 
entitled to know if his re-employment is not intended. 

17. It is unethical for any teacher or school official to accept 
a commission or royalty on any book, device, or school appliance, 
if he has to do with deciding the purchase of same. 

18. It is unethical to terminate contracts with teachers on 
account of shortage of funds, epidemics, etc., and such a practice 
should cease. 

19. Teachers should read current educational literature of 
State and Nation and be informed on all outstanding educa- 
tional movements. Especially should they pursue the State 
Reading Course, support their local teachers’ association, the 
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